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VERGIL AS A MAGICIAN. 

Those who read Vergil may not all be acquainted with the 
reputation which he bears as a magician in the literature of 
the Middle Ages. Yet to this famous Roman poet, as to the 
Greek philosopher Aristotle, mediaeval authors attributed the 
practice of necromancy; and many amusing stories are re- 
corded of these classic writers in regard to the way they fig- 
ured in the role of magician. Some of these stories repre- 
sent Vergil — for it is he of whom I wish here to speak — in a 
light entirely different from that in which most students of 
the Mantuan bard are accustomed to view him. These un- 
authentic legends are found, for the most part, in the mediaeval 
metrical romances; and it is to a few of these numerous 
legends that I here wish to draw popular attention. 

These legends have grown up in part out of the circum- 
stances of Vergil's life. I therefore give a very meager 
sketch of the poet's life, that the reader may more readily 
see how such legends developed. Vergil, like most of the 
authors who enriched Rome's literature and made it live 
through succeeding generations, was not born in the Eternal 
City. Andes, near Mantua, a little town in Northern Italy, 
was the place of his birth, and the time was the 15th of 
October, 70 B.C. His father, a man of Celtic descent and 
of obscure social position, had the good sense to give young 
Vergil a liberal education, and so sent him to Milan and 
subsequently to Rome to pursue his studies. But his resi- 
dence in the great metropolis, no matter how prolonged, was 
not sufficient to rid Vergil of a certain appearance of rustici- 
ty, which he acquired when a boy keeping bees on his fa- 
ther's farm. Perhaps it is this very circumstance of his early 
life that imparts to his poetry that woodland odor and fresh- 
ness so agreeable to the appreciative reader. 

When the fate of the republic was sealed by the issue at 
Philippi, Vergil, as well as Horace, was among those who 
were deprived of their estates in order to make room for 
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Octavius's victorious veterans. Northern Italy was shown 
little favor by the victors because that province, in order to 
be loyal to the republic, had been compelled to be disloyal 
to the ruler. Vergil's little patrimony was therefore confis- 
cated. The story goes that Vergil, resisting the veteran who 
had come to take possession of his patrimony, came near 
being struck down on the spot, and only succeeded in escap- 
ing with his life by hastily swimming the Mincio. His patri- 
mony confiscated, the tall, slender young man, of frail 
constitution and shrinking disposition, made his way to Rome 
to appeal to the emperor for the restitution of his small es- 
tate. The suppliant poet soon found himself converted into 
a complacent courtier ; and through the generous patronage 
of Magcenas he was presented with a magnificent villa on a 
height overlooking the beautiful city and bay of Naples — that 
city the beauty of which is but adequately expressed by the 
saying, now proverbial: "See Naples, and die!" So, sur- 
rounded by the charming Neapolitan scenery, and enjoying 
the rich favor of the court, the poet lived and sang of "Arms 
and the Man," to the great delight of his own and succeed- 
ing ages. Here also, in accordance with his own request, 
his ashes were buried in September, 19 B.C. Vergil had 
undertaken, in the summer of that year, what was intended 
to be a prolonged visit to the East for the purpose of study- 
ing philosophy and of putting the finishing touches upon 
his magnum opus, the ^Eneid. He had advanced as far as 
Athens when he met the emperor, who, returning from an 
Oriental campaign, persuaded Vergil to accompany him to 
Italy. The poet consented, and began the voyage across 
the Adriatic, but died on landing at Brindisi. 

" His tomb," to quote one who has made a study of Ver- 
gil's influence during the Middle Ages, "soon became a 
shrine, where poet and peasant, philosopher and fisherman, 
alike repaired to pay a tribute of veneration to departed 
genius and love of humanity. It still stands on the sunny 
slope, half hidden in a tangle of vines and cactus, and 
though modern antiquarians, in their skepticism, would 
throw doubt on its authenticity, they cannot despoil it of its 
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interest. It is a small, square, vaulted chamber, unmistaka- 
bly a Roman columbarium, containing ten niches for urns. 
The urn which held the ashes of Vergil was of marble, sup- 
ported by nine small pillars, and stood alone, opposite the 
entrance. It bore this inscription: 

" Mantua me genuit, Calabria me rapuit, tenet nunc 
Parthenope; cecini pascua, rura, duces." 

The urn has long since disappeared, but a modern stone bear- 
ing the same inscription has been placed where it stood. In 
1226 the tomb was in a good state of preservation, when 
Petrarch, as he tells us in his "Itinerary," was taken to see 
it by King Robert of Sicily, and here he planted a laurel in 
memory of the great Latin poet. This laurel is said to have 
existed till the last century, when it was gradually destroyed 
by reckless curiosity-hunters. In 1544 the following inscrip- 
tion, which is still to be seen, was placed in the adjoining 
wall of the vineyard : 

"Qui cineres? tumuli haec vestigia? Conditur olim 
Ille hie qui cecinit pascua, rura, duces." 

I have already called attention elsewhere to the high esteem 
in which Vergil was held by the Church Fathers. I have 
shown also how his famous Fourth Eclogue won for him 
the reputation of a prophet, who foretold the coming of the 
Saviour, and how this traditional interpretation lingered in 
literature till Pope's "Messiah," which he called a sacred 
eclogue written in imitation of Vergil's "Pollio." There is 
a beautiful legend that when St. Paul landed at Puteoli, on 
his way to Rome, he turned aside from his journey to visit 
the tomb of the heathen poet who in ignorance had prophe- 
sied the advent of Christ ; and as he stood by the tomb he 
lamented the fact that he had not lived earlier to offer the 
poet the gospel of the Saviour whom he had so dimly fore- 
seen and foretold. " What a man I should have made of 
thee, O Vergil," said the great apostle to the Gentiles, "had 
I only met thee in thy lifetime ! " During the Middle Ages, 
when the mass of St. Paul's day was celebrated at Mantua, 
a hymn was always sung which embodies this legend. 
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It was during the misty mediaeval period of the world's 

history that Vergil's reputation as a mighty magician gained 

currency and acceptance, and he therefore became known 

as one who had 

Learned the art that none may name 
In Padua far beyond the sea. 

In some of the metrical romances, from having been exalted 
to the rank of a saint he is degraded to the level of a mere 
wizard. 

In the fifteenth century Hemmerlin related how a devil 
made Vergil the happy possessor of the magical book of 
Solomon, on the condition of his releasing him from a bottle 
in which he was stopped up. Vergil was astonished at the 
gigantic size of the devil that came out of the bottle; and, 
thinking it unwise for such a monster to be at large, he cun- 
ningly said to the devil by way of challenging him: " Sure- 
ly you could not reduce yourself to the size of that bottle 
again? " The devil thereupon accepted the bantering chal- 
lenge, and gradually diminished his proportions till he had 
returned into the bottle, when Vergil immediately clapped 
the cork into its place, and the devil was imprisoned forever. 
Vergil, however, got possession of the book of magic, and 
thus made himself master of the black art. This story, the 
reader will observe, bears a striking resemblance to that of 
the fisherman and the jinn in the "Arabian Nights." The 
belief that Vergil was in league with devils, like the Faust 
legend, was very widespread throughout Europe, and long 
lingered as a literary tradition. 

Another interesting story representing Vergil as the savior 
of Rome is found in the " Seven Wise Masters." According 
to this legend, in the reign of Octavius, who was inordinate- 
ly fond of gold, the Romans conquered all their neighboring 
nations and oppressed them grievously, so much so that they 
determined to enter into a defensive alliance against the Ro- 
mans for their common preservation. To offset the effect 
of this alliance Vergil contrived a tower in which there were 
as many images as there were kingdoms in the world, and in 
the head of each image he placed a bell, so that if any king- 
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dom undertook to rebel against Rome the image of that 
kingdom would ring his bell, and the Romans, thus warned, 
would prepare to attack the revolting nation and force it into 
submission before the other powers of the alliance could 
be aroused. At length three kings, whom the Romans had 
oppressed beyond endurance, consulted how to avenge them- 
selves, and resolved that the tower should be attacked. Three 
wise men thereupon engaged to destroy the tower, and with 
three pots filled with gold they started for Rome. The 
three vessels of gold they buried in the ground — one outside 
the city, and the remaining two within the walls in different 
places. Then they approached the King Octavius, and as 
magicians informed him that the city abounded in hidden 
treasure, and that they had come to discover it for him and 
give him all they found. Accordingly they set to work and 
found the treasures they had hidden, one after the other in 
order. They then informed the king that, according to a 
dream they had had, a treasure greater than any they had 
yet discovered lay hidden under the very foundation of the 
tower in the castle. At this announcement Octavius was 
startled, for he knew that the safety of his empire depended 
upon the maintenance of the images in the tower. When, 
however, they assured him that they could dig under the 
tower without in the least impairing its strength, Octavius, 
such was his greed for gold, assented. They were there- 
fore let into the tower, and in the night undermined the foun- 
dations so that by the time they got out of the city the tower 
fell with a mighty crash. Thus was destroyed the palladium 
of Rome, and her enemies soon came and overran the city 
and carried away Octavius himself, who afterwards became 
a schoolmaster and taught in the island of Merlin. 

Quite an amusing story is told of Vergil as a lover. He 
is represented as in love with the emperor's daughter, who 
did not return his ardent passion. Wishing, however, to 
punish him severely for his presumption, she proposed to in- 
troduce him secretly into her apartments by lifting him by a 
rope through the window under cover of darkness. At the 
appointed hour Vergil placed himself in the basket, and the 
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princess and her maids drew him up till the basket was half- 
way up, when they left him hanging in the air. Despite 
his prayers and protestations he was left suspended there till 
day, when his identity was revealed, and the emperor or- 
dered him to be taken down and beheaded. But on reach- 
ing the ground he immediately effected his escape by his 
magical arts. In order to avenge himself for such cruel 
treatment, as soon as he was a safe distance from the city he 
worked a spell by which all the fires in Rome were extin- 
guished, and they could not be lighted again except by the 
shameful public exposure of the emperor's daughter. This 
legend, like the others related, does injustice to the bachelor 
poet: he had too lofty a regard for woman, to judge from his 
portrayal of Dido, to subject her to public shame and expo- 
sure, even though he did say, "A thing of whims and fancies 
is woman ever," varium et mutabile semper femina. 

Several of the Vergilian legends, as might be expected, 
are connected with Naples and its vicinity. His name is 
preserved in the Grotto of Vergil, which is the oldest tunnel 
that pierces the hill of Posilippo. The local tradition in 
regard to the origin of this tunnel is that Vergil, in order to 
shorten the journey of the Italian peasants from the Phlegraen 
Fields to Naples — a philanthropic purpose — by magic built this 
tunnel in one night. In the vicinity of Naples the sailors still 
point out the Rocks of Vergil. In one of the public squares 
of the city, several centuries ago, there used to stand a colos- 
sal bronze horse, which tradition asserted was erected by the 
magic hand of the poet and endowed with healing powers 
for all equine maladies. Its talismanic efficacy was at last 
destroyed by the workmen to whom the task of repairing 
the statue had been intrusted. Prompted by sheer curiosity 
to know what could be hidden in the horse to impart to it 
such wonderful power, the workmen opened the statue, and 
thus, so the story goes, the colossal bronze horse was de- 
prived of all its virtue. In 1322 the Archbishop of Naples 
ordered the bronze to be melted down and cast into a bell 
for the local cathedral. The head, however, was preserved, 
and may now be seen in the Museum of Naples. 
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Conrad of Querfurt, on his visit to Naples for the dire 
purpose of reducing its fortifications, gathered a number of 
Vergilian legends, among which he mentions the story of the 
colossal horse. "It was a notable fatality," wrote he, "that 
we should have been sent to destroy those walls which had 
been raised by the chant of philosophers. Another strange 
thing was that the model of the city, inclosed by the magic art 
of Vergil in a slender-necked bottle of glass, was of no effica- 
cy in saving the city from capture and pillage. For we have 
obtained possession not only of the bottle and its contents, 
but also of the city; and we have razed the walls in accord- 
ance with the imperial mandate, without the talisman. How- 
ever, it may be that an almost imperceptible crack which we 
found in the glass was sufficient to destroy its magical virtue 
and make it an injury to the city." * 

Gervase of Tilbury, who in company with Philip, son of 
the Duke of Salisbury, visited Naples in the year 1190, tells 
of the good fortune which he encountered on arriving in the 
city. They had come from Salerno in the hope of securing 
a ship to take them to the siege of Acre, and immediately 
on arriving got a ship for the desired purpose and at the 
price they named. They related to Archdeacon Pina- 
telli, whom they called on, their success in accomplishing 
their mission without trouble or delay. "Ah," said he, "by 
which gate did you enter the city?" When told by the 
"Porta Nolana," the archdeacon replied: "Just as I had 
supposed. Now," he added, "in order that you may see 
what wonders Vergil wrought for our city, I beg you to fol- 
low me, that I may show you a memorial of him." They 
thereupon accompanied the kind archdeacon to the "Porta 
Nolana ; " and there he pointed out to his visitors two heads in 
marble — the one sad, the other joyous — which stood the one 
on the right and the other on the left side of the gate. Pina- 
telli then explained that those who entered the city by the 
left, where the sad figure stood, always had bad luck ; where- 
as those who entered, as Gervase and his companion had 

*Tunison on Master Vergil. 
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done, by the right, where the mirthful head stood, invariably 
had good luck. Such, adds Gervase, was the reason for his 
noteworthy success. 

Gervase and Conrad both describe the famous healing 
springs at Pozzuoli, and attribute their wonderful efficacy to 
the magical skill of Vergil, who is said to have imparted to 
the waters their curative power for the benefit of the people. 
Over each fountain Vergil placed an inscription stating the 
names of the maladies for which its waters were a specific. 
There is a tradition that the physicians of the famous school 
of Salerno, finding that their fees were greatly diminished 
by reason of the far-reaching fame of these springs, crossed 
over to Naples, and under cover of darkness completely de- 
faced the inscriptions, so that the people could not know 
what diseases the waters of each particular spring were good 
for. On their return from the accomplishment of their ne- 
farious plan Providence, the chronicler relates with evident 
complacency, punished the wicked Salernian doctors by ship- 
wrecking them in the bay and permitting only one to escape 
to tell the tale. 

When Vergil the enchanter had begun to grow old, he de- 
termined to renew his youth. He took with him, so the legend 
runs, his trusted servant to a castle outside of the town. 
Here he commanded his servant to cut him in pieces, salt his 
remains, put them in a barrel under a lamp, and keep this 
lamp burning for nine days, when the rejuvenation was to 
take place and he was to come forth from the barrel a vig- 
orous youth. The servant executed the order faithfully, 
though he was devotedly attached to his master. But on the 
seventh day the emperor missed the poet, and compelled the 
servant, under penalty of death, to disclose the secret of his 
master's whereabouts. Thereupon the servant reluctantly 
conducted the emperor into the cellar of the castle, where 
lay the body of Vergil, cut up and salted in a barrel, and a 
lamp burning above it. Filled with indignation at what he 
conceived to be nothing but foul murder, the emperor drew 
his sword and felled the faithful servant to the ground. On 
looking into the barrel the emperor beheld the body of a 
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young child, which exclaimed, "Cursed be the time that 
you ever came here," and then vanished. Thus the spell 
was broken, and Vergil never again returned to life. 

These are but a few of the numerous legends which crys- 
tallized around Vergil's name during the dark ages; and it 
requires no very vivid imagination to see how in those credu- 
lous times the circumstances of the poet's life would naturally 
lend themselves to the growth of such legends. 

Edwin W. Bowen. 
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